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MY WHITE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 
A 8S purely white as is the drifted snow, 
| More dazzling fair than summer roses are, 
Petalled with rays like a clear rounded star, 
When winds pipe chilly and red sunsets glow 
Your blossoms blow 


Sweet with a freshening fragrance, all their own, 
In which a faint dim breath of bitter lies, 
Like wholesome breath mid honeyed flatteries. 
W hen other blooms are dead and birds have flown 
You stand alone 


Fronting the winter with‘a fearless grace, 
Flavoring the odorless gray autumn chill, 
Nipped by the furtive frosts, but cheery still, 

Lifting to heaven from the bare garden place 

A smiling face. 


Roses are fair but frail, and soon grow faint, 
Nor can endure a hardness; violets blue, 
Short lived and sweet, live but a day or two, 

The nun-like lily bows without complaint 

And dies a saint. 


Each following each they hasten them away 
And leave us to our winter and our rue 
Sad and uncomforted; you, only you, 

Dear, bardy lover, keep your faith and stay 

Long as you may. 


And so we cbhvose you out from all the rest 
For that most noble word of ** Loyalty” 
Which blazoned on your petals seems to be ; 

Winter is near—stay with us; be our guest ; 

The last and best. 


JOHN CARTERS SIN. 


By Rose TERRY COOKE. 


] OHN CARTER was a Christian man by profession, 
and in heart too, but he had been sorely tempted 

to a great sin: it does not matter tous whatit was. In 
a state of such despondence, such despair of life and 
happiness, such deep affection for others who suffered 
with him that he scarcely cared what he did, and for- 
got all things except the present distress and the 


The position was peculiar, and exquisitely painful to 
a man with a tender conscience, for to such sin is 
misery; and yet they fall into it as easily as worse 
men, as all history assures us. But after a time of 
heart-broken agony and penitence John 
Carter began to find out once again that God is mer- 
ciful: he ceased to look into his own heart, and fixed 


hopeless 


his eyes upon that Saviour who came to save from sin 


as well as from sin’s penalty. Humbly and slowly. like 


a punished child, he crept back into a new religious | 


life: wounded, it is true, crippled to a certain extent, 
but submissive, repentant, and filled with charity for 
his fellows. He knew that he could never recover his 
self-respect, never forget his fall, but he accepted that 
aus the result of transgression, and said like Jeremiah : 

“Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man for the 
punishment of his sins,” 

All this was within himself; to his family and his 
friends he was only a little graver than usual, as many 


men become grave with increasing years; he was now | 


a constant attendant at church, gave freely to good 
objects, and seemed to other men a quiet, earnest, 
kind-hearted man, implicitly to be trusted, leaning 


rather to generosity than to justice. 


What he endured in all this time was known only to 
himself and to God: his conscience tormented him 
continually: it was by a constant recalling of the 
promises to repentant sinners that he endured life. 
No doubt he knew a hundred who had sinned as deeply 
as he had and as successfully concealed their sin, but 
he did not know that probably in all the hundred not 
one suffered such agonies of regret and repentance as 


he did. To them the thing was over, done with; their 


commission. 


offered escape, he did a thing that he knew was wrong | 


and wicked; a thing that would have blasted his repu- 
tation and wrecked his character ip all men’s eyes if 
it were found out. But it was not found out: it hung 
about his neck like a secret mill-stene after the distress 
that tempted him was gone and the sin done with. 
There were years when he could not pray or read his 
Bible; when memory brought up to him all the texts 
of condemnation and none of the merciful words of 
Scripture. He said to himself that he was another 
Esau, and could find no place of repentance. His voice 
was never, heard in prayer-meeting; he avoided the 
communion-table—framing some excuse of illness or 


business was to see to this day’s work*or duty; they 
put the past decisively behind thent not because they 
ough’ to but because they wanted to. 
tive moral nature like his this course was impossible ; 
even though he felt assured that for Christ's sake his 
grievous sin was forgiven above he could not forget 
Day after day he retraced every step 
of his temptation; recalled the half-crazed state of 
mind in which he was for weeks; the sin itself; the 
concealments he had resorted to, in themselves degrad- 
ing: the terrors of discovery; the agonies of remorse. 

He grew morbid with this introspection; perpetu- 
ally thinking of himself, life became bitter in all its 
usages. He never went into society without thinking 
“If these people knew about me!” He never re- 
ceived a cold look but he felt that possibly the man 
who gave it had fathomed his secret and despised him. 
(ver and over he 
knew it?’’ and his whole heart shivered within him. 
He did Sara—who was his wife—the greatest injustice 
in this thought. She was a woman more than usually 
loving, unselfish and forgiving. If John could have 


told her—which was out of the question—out of her 


making absence from town necessary at those stated | 


times; he could not pray by his dying father, though 
the pale lips whispered a request that he should do so. 
The bitterness of death compassed him about, and 
though he loved his father deeply he was glad the 
good old man died before he knew his son’s iniquity. 

Time after time the wish rose in his heart that he 
could confess to man his transgressions and be freed 
from the intolerable burden of this secret, but this 
could not be done without bringing to his family a dis- 
grace and grief he had no right to involve them in. 
He had, in the world’s phrase, harmed nobody but 
himself by this transaction, since he had come out of 
it without exposure; had been successful in covering 
up an action in itself criminal, but harmful most to 
himself. 


sweet compassion and tenderness he would have felt 
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‘In everything give thanks,’ if there was not some- 
thing in all things to be thankful for.” 

‘‘ I] don’t know about that; there are things in every 
man’s life for which he can’t be thankful. You can- 
not expect any man, for instance, to be grateful that 
he has sinned ?”’ 

A certain thrill in the tone and a little quiver of the 
eyelid told Mr. Dyer’s keen ear and eye more than 
John Carter meant to tell. 

‘*T think a man sometimes ought to be more thank- 
ful for his sin than for his goodness, Jack. I don’t 
mean for the sin as sin, but for its use to his moral 
life, if he receives the lesson rightly. How on earth 


are you going to fee] any sympathy with sinners if you 


have never fallen? incarnate could do 
that.” 
** But think of the suffering sin entails on the sinner 


himself; could you be thankful to have a dreadful 


Only God 


wound inflicted on you?” 


Joseph Dyer looked at his friend again with eyes 
pitiful and penetrating both. 

‘*My dear fellow, [I’ve seen a man heartily glad ofa 
wound that made him helpless simply because it 
kept him out of temptation; and a sinner whose con- 
science torments -him because of one great sin will 
never commit such another.”’ 

Here was Mr. Carter’s station, and as he left the 
car he wrung his friend’s hand with unnecessary 
fervor. 

“Poor Jack!” said Mr. Dyer to himself, little 
knowing how much he had done to help the weary 
burden-bearer. 

It chanced, as we fools say, that the next week an 
acquaintance came into John Carter's office; a man 


about his age; not a friend, but a person whom he 


But to a sensi- | 


constantly met as business men do meet each other. 


Mr. Pierce was ordinarily a florid, prosperous man; 
to-day he wis ghastly pale and looked twenty years 


older than usual. 

‘* Carter said he, hoarsely, ‘‘can I speak to youa 
moment in private?” 

John Carter turned the key in his office door; his 
clerk had gone home to dinner. 

‘* Nobody will disturb us, Pierce; what is it?”’ 

Mr. Pierce groaned and turned his head away, then 
he resolutely faced Mr. Carter. 

“It’s no use! I must tell. Carter, | want ten 
thousand dollars. I have been a rascal; I have spec- 
ulated with money that didn’t belong to me and lost 


_it; to-morrow the girl’s guardian will send forit. She 


said to himself, ‘‘What if Sara | 


is to be married. I don’tknow why I came to you; 
but I did! I want to borrow this money and save 
my wife and children from disgrace, and myself from 


| prison.” 


his way back to healthy spiritual life; but without the | 
touch of human sympathy he found it hard to lay hold | 


on the divine, and saw even the Father who loves his 
erring children, and welcomes them back from their 
wandering and starvation, with eyes blinded by his 
own unshed tears. It was in this sort of mood that he 
fell in, one year, just before Thanksgiving Day, with an 


old college friend, a hard-working minister ina city 


parish; a man that had seen more sin than John Carter 
had ever dweamed of, and combated it in all its protean 
shapes of poverty, ignorance and degradation. 

‘‘Where are you bound for, Joe?” John said, as 
they met at a railway station. 


‘Bound for home, man!” answered the Reverend | 


Joseph Dyer. ‘‘ Where else should a man be going, 
this time of year, but home to the old folks and 
Thanksgiving?’ 

‘Do you always feel in the mood t» be thankful, 
then, on the set day?” 

‘To be sure I do, Jack; why not? There’s always 
enough to be grateful for; the Bible wouldn't say, 


‘You shall have it,” said John Carter. It almost 
seemed to him a ray of heavenly light, this chancé to 
help another man, another sinner! 

‘*T don’t ask without security: I have made out a 
mortgage on my house in ——th Street. If I borrowed 
apywhere but at our bank it would be told against 
me; borrowing there would be worse.” 

You shall have it in an hour,” was Mr. Carter's 
answer. Pierce sat down in a chair and looked at him 
with his heart in his eyes but he could not speak; the 
sudden relief overpowered him. 

“Stay here till I draw it,” Mr. Carter said, and be- 
fore the hour had passed the money was in Jacob 
Pierce’s pocket. 

‘*I can’t thank you!” he said. 

‘Don’t try!” answered Mr. Carter, smiling. 

The year passed slowly away, and with it went much 
of John Carter’s misery. He felt like a man on a des- 
ert island who has suddenly found companionship in 
the survivor of another wreck. He met Mr. Pierce con- 


tinually, and a hearty hand-shake or a cordial word 
always passed between them; the borrower, strange to 
say, felt no servitude to the lender, no dreadful weight 
of debt; there was something iu Mr. Carter’s whole air 
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and manner that set Pierce at his ease; he felt as sure 
that his secret was safe as if in his own bosom. The 
unconscious atmosphere of character is one of the in- 
fluences we make little account of, yet it is weighty as 
gravitation, and inevitable as life. 

It was the day before Thanksgiving again, and there 
came to John Carter in his office a note and inclosure 
to this effect : 

* DEAR CARTER: I have been lucky in the recent rise in 
real estate, and you will find herein a certificate of deposit in 
our bank to the amount of your loan and interest. I want 
you to know that though [ never pretended to be a Christian 
you have preached me the best sermon I ever beard, and 
pretty near converted me. God biess you! J. Pierce.” 
~ Jobn laid his head on his desk in a strange, sweet, 
yet bitter amazement. Could it be? He, the sinner, an 
example for and of Christ? Suddenly there swept across 
his mind as with a breath of divine power the devotion 
and aspiration of David after his fall; the work of 
Peter, who before denied his Lord; the tender forgive- 
ness held out with such patient love to Thomas. He 
seemed to hear the same dear gracious voice saying to 
him: ‘*‘ Reach hither thy finger and behold my hand, 
reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side, and 
be not faithless but believing.” 

‘* The blood of Christ cleanseth from a// sin.” 

And like Thomas his whole heart burned within him, 
and his white lips whispered: ‘‘My Lord and my 
God.” 

The next day as his children were clustering about 
him in the sunny parlor, and his wife, with the baby in 
her arn.s crowing and trying to reach the roses in her 
hair, stood looking on, far lovelier and fairer than in 
her beautiful girlhood, there was a ring at the door 
and the servant brought in a basket of exquisite flow- 
ers directed to Mrs. Carter, and on the card was writ- 
ten: ‘“‘A hundred thousand thanks to help your Thanks- 
giving!” 4 

It was a pleasant mystery only to Sara. John 
Carter knew the handwriting well, and the words Mr. 
Dyer had said to him a year ago flashed into his mind. 

Yes: to-day he could be thankful even for his sin; it 
was forgiven of God, his grateful heart well knew, and 
but for that experience would he ever have rescued 


Jacob Pierce so willingly, so joyfully. from the depths | 


where he had fallen? Could a man who never had 
straved have had such intelligent pity for another 
wanderer? or would he himself have known through 
any Other teaching the exceeding bitterness and sinful- 
ness of sin; have appreciated its wages; or valued its 
weight of degradation ? 

It is true his soul was scarred, but scars mean warn- 
ing as well as shame. He felt sure now that no earthly 
temptation would charm him again; that for all his 
remaining life the taste of Marah would warn him from 
strange fountains: and in the inmost recesses of his 
heart recognizing the good that Divine power can bring 
out of evil he thanked God and took courage in spite 
of his great sin. 


AUNT PRISCA’S PREMONITIONS. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. 
By Lizzie W. CHAMPNEY 


" HAVE a premonition,”’ said Aunt Prisca to me 

for at least the thousand-and-first time, “ that 
I shall die in the Poor-house, and I never knew a 
premonition of mine to fail—never.” 

If Aunt Prisca had said that she had never had a 
premonition which had not in some way or shape done 
good, the facts would have borne her out; for her 
prophecies were often of the wildest as well the most 
melancholy character, and if there had been any pre- 
vious likelihood of their fulfillment the mere announce- 
ment of these dismal auguries was in many instances 
sufficient to prevent their accomplishment. As, for 
instance, when Aunt Prisca said that she felt it in her 
bones that father would be elected Selectman, he was 
so public spirited, father, seeing to what a dreadful 


fate his course of conduct was leading him, devoted | 


himself thenceforth studiously to minding his own 
business, and the calamity apprehended was averted. 
Rupert, who is the brilliant one of the family? we 
had all determined should go to college. He took a 
fine stand in the freshman class, but in his sophomore 
year he grew tired and lazy and the reports from his 
professors were very unsatisfactory. On one occasion, 


when he had been sent home temporarily in disgrace, | 


have had a premonition ever since I knew you, Rupert,” 
she said, ‘‘ that you would never graduate, and that it 
was a great mistake to send you to college. You 
might possibly make a very respectable grocer, or a 
sewing-machine agent, or even a book canvasser: but 
as for the learned professions—you are not good 
enough for a lawyer, not energetic enough for a doctor 
(counting out homeopathic globules world be too 
heavy work for you, Rupert), and as for talent—anyone 
can see that you haven't brains enough to convert the 


soul of a fly, even supposing that fly to be thoroughly | away my admirers. Aunt’s random shot was too near 


under conviction before hearing you preach.” 

Rupert was thoroughly roused. ‘I'll show the old 
lady.”” he said to me, “‘whether I’m not truthful 
enough for a lawyer, bright enough for a minister, and 
smart enough to outwork half a dozen doctors.” And 
Rupert was as good as his word; for be graduated 
second in his class of fifty, and is taking another 
course in a German university. 

At the time that Aunt Prisca expressed her convic- 
tion that she would eventually die in the alms-house 
she had six thousand dollars in Government bonds, an 
annuity of three hundred dollars left her by a relative, 
a quantity of shaky railroad stock which was then 
bringing in high dividends and which she was shrewd 
enough to sell at the right time, a perfectly secure first 
mortgage on a valuable piece of property on the avenue, 
a little farm in Vermont from which she received 


| 


periodical installments of firkins of butter, barrels of | 
apples, etc., and a building in the business part of the | 
city, whose four stories were divided into shops and | 


offices where Aunt Prisca appeared in person on each 
quarter-day to collect her rents. She had a calculating, 
far-seeing head, where business was concerned—her 


tal characteristics are also of a piece. 


“like air. 


the truth. There was George Sterling, a young physi- 
cian, whom I had always counted on as my stanchest 
friend. He had not altogether deserted the house, but 
when he came he devoted himself entirely to Blanche, 
seemingly oblivious of my presence. I think that I am 
not of a jealous temperament and could have borne the 
hard trial of giving up George to my sister had Blanche 
really cared for him, but she was only a giddy child, 
about whom mother and I were extremely anxious. 
She was only fourteen bul she looked seventeen, was 
as pretty as a peach, and had mother’s perfectly lady- 
With all this she was an ignorant little 
thing, preferring to keep a novel under her desk in- 
stead of studying her lessons, and her spelling, punc- 
tuation and capitals were a disgrace to the family. 

** Blanche,”’ said Aunt Prisca one day, some time 
before this, ‘‘ you remind me very much of a cousin of 
your mother’s, Pamela Sturtevant.”’ 

replied Blanche interrogatively. 

‘She had just your complexion, just your shade of 
eyes, and hair of a sample with yours, and your mea- 
I've no doubt 


_ your fate will be the same.” 


premonitions here were never known to fail-—-and her | 
prophecy in regard to the Poor-house was received by | 


all of us with open derision. She made known three 
other premonitions on the same day, which were all 
equally unpalatable doses for those concerned. Mother, 
she told me, she had long felt sure would be sent 


the comparison. 


Blanche remembered to have seen a miniature of 
pretty Pamela Sturtevant, and was much flattered by 
She moved her chair so that she 
might glance at herself occasionally in the dimity- 
draped mirror that surmounted aunt's dressing-table 


and inquired sweetly : 


sooner or later to the insane asylum. There was in- | 


sanity in tae family. Mother’s great-aunt had gone 


crazy on the subject of ghosts, in whose existence she | 
| She eloped with a butcher.” 


firmly believed. 


‘‘ Never mention this to mother,” I said sharply, and — 
left the room, only to find mother herself standing in | 
the hall with such a troubled look upon her face that | 


I knew she had heard every word. 

‘*What can have put such a ridiculous idea in her 
head?” I asked, laughing. 

“I don’t know,” replied mother; ‘‘but perhaps I 
had better stop that Spiritualistic publication that I 
subscribed for last month.” 

And that was the first and last time that I suspected 
that mother had a leaning toward Spiritualism. 

As I left the room Aunt Prisca called me back. 


‘* Won't you help me down to the street-cars with this 


basket?” she said. 
upon the waters.” 
‘* Bread, Aunt Prisca! but this is blackberry cordial, 
and preserved quinces, and barberry and molasses jam 
from your place up in Vermont.” 
‘‘T know it. I am going to take them to the poor 


‘*T am going to cast my bread | 


“What were her special characteristics, Auntie? 
and what became of her?” 
‘She was a fool,” replied Aunt Prisca shortly,” and 


** Aunt Prisca!” 

‘Yes, ny dear, a butcher. But of course she did 
not know what his profession was when she married 
him. He was a Frenchman, and when he called he 
was always dressed with perfect gentility. She made 
his acquaintance at a public ball, and she climbed out 
of the pantry window one night and married him. 
She came back with her little bundle when she found 
out his business, but her father sent her back again. 
He said that slaughtering was a respectable business 
and she might count herself happy that things were 
no worse.” 

It was after my return from seeing aunt to the street 
cars that I detected, from my window, a very peculiar 
performance. Blanche slipped out of the house and 
placed a note in a hollow of the old elm that was quite 
accessible to anyone passing on the street. On the 


lookout for flirtation, | was about to descend and cap- 


creatures at the Powr-house, in the hopes that when I | 


am there sonie one will remember me. And, Marga- 
ret, I have decided to make my will. 
leave that mortgage to you: the Doolittles will never 
redeem it, and the house will be a nice one for you to 


live in.” 


I am going to. 


‘* Rather large for an old maid, Auntie.”’ I suggested, | 


‘‘and I’m afraid I sha’n’t have money enovgh to keep 
it up.” 

‘‘Oh! I shall leave you the interest on my U. S. 
bonds. After you are dead I want the capital itself to 
go toward an endowment in the Theological Seminary ; 
and my very idea in giving it to you is that you sha’n’t 
be an old maid. You see, Blanche is coming on pro- 
digiously, and she monopolizes all your young men. 
You are not so sprightly as you were once, and Blanche 
pushes you to the wall; but just let them know that 
you are an heiress and we'll see the tables turned. I 
should be glad of it, too, thongh I always have had a 
presentiment that you would be an old maid.” 

‘* But, Auntie, I don’t want any one to marry me for 
money.” 

‘* Now, Margaret, you are plenty old enough to have 
some sense. Nothing increases a man’s respect for 
his wife so much as for her to have property: espe- 
cially if he is a little hampered himself, my dear: And 


ture the missive, when George Sterling passed the 
house. He colored as he touched his hat to me, but 
he stopped before the tree and drew the letter from 
the knot-hole, and- I think I was never so insulted in 
my life as when he threw mea kiss with it with the 
audacity of a gay cavalier. This was carrying matters 
a little too far, and I hurried to Blanche’s room and 
shook the little minx till the hairpins on which she 
had been putting up her crimps flew in all directions. 
Then I described the scene which I had witnessed and 
asked what it meant. 

‘* He wrote me a letter,”’ gurgied Blanche, ‘‘ and I 
answered it, that’s all.”’ 

The letter which Blanche showed me ran as follows: 

“My PEARL: Have you cared that I have kept myself aloof 
allthbese days’ I cannot flatter myself that this is the case: 
butthe time has come now foran explanation. Your aunt 
confided to me the fact that she had made you her heiress! 
had calied with the inrention of offering you my unwortby 
self, but todo so after receiving this piece ot news would 
bave secmed mercenary on my part, and! bad no choice but 
to keep silence. But now that your aunt has lost her prop 
erty Lam free to speak’’—— 
and so forth, and so forth, and so forth, etc., ete. 

‘* Blanche,’ I cried, interrupting my own reading, 


| * this letter is for me; it never w4s intended for you 


you've no idea how I shall enjoy it while I am at the | 


Poor-house to know that.’’ 
‘*Auntie! Auntie! If you intend to leave me these 
things in your wi// you won't be at the Poor-house 


possibly leave me anything?” 


Aunt Prisca’s eyes twinkled gleefully. ‘‘ You are a 


at all. Don’t you know that Margaret means a 
pearl?” 

‘* But Blanche is white, and pearls are white, and as 
he handed it to me of course I thought’ — 


‘*Show me the envelope,” I demanded. The address 


| was plain enough, ‘‘ Miss Blanche Sturtevant,” but in 


‘when I have them; and if you die there how can you | 


the corner were the words: “for Miss Margaret.” I 


showed them to her triumphantly, and Blanche was 


bright girl, Margaret, a bright girl,” she said, ‘ but | 


you don’t know everything yet. I intend you shall go 


Aunt Prisca took it upon herself to console him. “I | into that Doolittle house just as soon as you can scare 


up a husband, though I don’t intend to give it to you 
out and oat until I die. 
Poor-house, leave that to Providence and me. And 
just remember that I never knew one of my premoni- 
tions to fail—never.”’ 

I placed Aunt Prisca’s basket of goodies beside her 


in the street-car, and returned to the house thinking 
that if our house held a candidate for the insane asy- | 


lam it was certainly not mother but Aunt Prisca. I! 


convinced. 

‘*But what does he mean about aunt's losing her 
property?” I asked. 

‘*] heard her telling him the last time he was here 


that she was absolutely certain that she would die in 


And as for the matter of the | 


the Poor-house,"’ replied Blanche. ‘I told him, is 
my answer to the letter, that aunt wes cracked, and 
that was all nonsense.” 

“So you answered the letter?’ I cried in dismay. 
‘*Of course you did, for I saw him receive it. Did 
you accept him?” 

‘* Certainly not,”’ replid Blanche with great decision. 
‘*T told him that aunt had another premonition, which 


was a little sensitive on the point of Blanche stealing | was that I was a fool and would marry beneath my 
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station, but that I would show her that she was mis- 
taken; for I meant to go to Vassar College this winter 
and I should never marry anyone—least of all him!” 

I groaned aloud. 

‘*T must say you are very hard to satisfy, Maggy. 
W ould you have liked it better if I had married him?’ 

‘* No, Blanche, but, don’t you see, he will think it is 
I who have rejected him.” 

“So he will. Well, I'll explain it to him the next 
time he calls.”’ 

‘*He will never call again; won't you write him a 
note of explanation, dear?” 

‘* Indeed I won't; it seems I have written too many 
notes as it is, and I can tell you one thing, Maggy 
Sturtevant; I shall never have anything more to 
do with any of your second-hand old beaux—never. I 
had to wear your made-over dresses until I grew taller 
than you and could have new ones of my own, and I 
don't want any beaux until I can have them brand 
new, too, and that’s why I’m going to Vassar; and I 
don’t intend to come out until you are married and 
out of the way. So there!” 

Blanche had flounced out of the room and I was 
alone with my trouble ;—no, not alone, for Aunt Prisca 
had returned from the Poor-house and began a recital 
of the woeful sights there. 

‘*They have no matron, my dear, and the superin- 
tendent is a widower, so of course the poor things 
under his care suffer for many things which they would 
have if there was a woman to goto. I went over the 
whole institution, and I think that I was most touched 
by what I saw in the old people’s ward, my dear; for I 
shall be old before many years myself, and they seemed 
so comfortless and desolate. They ought to have a 
bath-room with hot water: but instead of that they 
have to go out to the pump inthe court, and it is pretty 
chilly to wash out there these cold mornings. I intend 
to take my next railroad dividends and interest on my 
bonds and have bath-rooms put on every floor in that 
building.” 


‘¢ But won't the authorities think you are meddling?” | 


‘*T don’t care what they think. I expect to go tothe 
Poor-house myself some day, and I intend to have 
things comfortable when I get there. It would have 


made your heart bleed to have gone into the nursery | 
department, Margaret; bright little children as ever | 


were, with only a one-armed Irish soldier to amuse 
them and keep discipline with a shingle. No primary 
school nor kindergarten—nothing —and twenty children 
going to ruin! I have a premonition that before many 
days there'll be achangethere! I'll pay you any salary 
you'll name, Margaret, if you'll go out there every 
morning and starta ‘ Little Housemaids’’ school among 
them, and I'll get you all the spelling books and appara- 
tus you want, too.” 


‘ I would like to do it very much,” I replied, ** but | 


you must let me get permission of the Supervisors 
first.”. Aunt’s plan struck me as a grand opportunity 
for losing sight of my own trouble in working for oth- 
ers. A poem of Chadwick's came to my mind: 


For the fathers and the motbers that God gave us 


Perished with their overwork and sorrow, 

And we turn from their dead faces unto you. 

Will you help us to be innocent and happy ” 

Will you help us to be womanly and pure? 

Will you save us from the trouble and temptations 

That forever lie in waiting for the poor? 
and I took up the work with eagerness; for the 
Supervisors manifested a sublime indifference to what 
was dome or not done at the Poor-house. The Super- 
intendent, we found, welcomed our help with eager- 
ness. He had been fearfully overworked, and with no 
womanly adviser by his side it was not strange that 
much was neglected. He complained most of the 
physician appointed to the care of the establish- 
ment. ‘‘He has charge of the city poor in general, 
and says that the alms-house should have a physician 
of its own; he lives at the other end of the city, and 
only comes once a week except when specially called 
for.” ‘** You shall have a physician to visit you daily,” 
replied Aunt Prisca. ‘‘I will see toit. There are the 
rents of that down-town building of mine accumulat- 
ing from quarter to quarter; they would make an excel- 
lent salary for some rising young medical man who has 
not yet secured a city practice.” 

And so the days went by, Aunt Prisca and myself 
making pilgrimages to the Poor-house and seeing one 
abuse after another fall before her resolute, unwearied 
determination. Thanksgiving was approaching, and 
hampers came down from the farm in Vermont. The 
dining hall at the alms-house had been repainted in 
bright colors, and as I fastened the long festoons of 
evergreen on the wall, and saw Aunt Prisca setting 
the contents of the hampers in appetizing array upon 
the table, I could not help thinking that the Poor- 
house was becoming a very pleasant place to live in, 
after all. 

The dinner was a grand success. My children had 
each been provided with new coarse white linen aprons. 


The old people were gay in new caps and neat linen. 
There were a number of invited guests; among others 
Dr. Goodenough, the white-haired pastor of our 
church. He made a little speech to the family as they 
stood clustered about the table, and told them that 
they would no longer be dependent on outside help 
for at last they had been provided with a matron, their 
superintendent having married again. I started; of 
course this was best for the superintendent, and it was 
strange we_had never thought of it, but Aunt Prisca’s 
occupation was gone. ‘‘! take great pleasure,” said 


Dr. Goodenough, ‘in introducing to you the bride of | 


your worthy superintendent,’ and jhe led forward a 


little woman in a silvery-grey pongee and a Quakerish | 


pearl-colored china crape shawl, but it was not until 
a rousing cheer rose from the ranks of paupers that 
I realized that the bride was Aunt Prisca herself. 
From the table we retired to the Superintendent's 
rooms. They were in the south wing, and now that 
their bareness was relieved by Aunt Prisca’s belong- 
ings—the bright Kidderminster carpet, the house- 
plants in the sunny windows, the cane chairs and set- 
tles tied with little bows of cherry ribbon, the work- 
basket overflowing with bright wools, and the two 


good deal of patience until the spew came; that was 
too much. It began to fall the day before Thank«giv- 
ing, and the white flakes came down swiftly and 
silently all night ;sso that when Harry looked out of 
the window Thanksgiving morning the ground looked 
for all the world like a huge iced cake, and already 
balf-a-dozen boys were busy packing a coast on one 
part of the frosting. 

Iam inclined to think that Harry's mother did not 
appreciate the beauty of the soow that morning. She 
knew bow hard it would be for ber small son to stay 
within doors, and, indeed, bis face wasso wistful wher 
he came down to breakfast that she privately re- 
quested his father to go to the Doctor's and ask if he 
could not go out for a little while that morning. And 
the Doctor actually said *“‘ Yes!” So Harry was all 
bundled up, and, smiling as only a boy can smi'e who 
is going coasting, started off with bissled. But what 


with breakfast as late as it will be Thanksgiving 


gilded cages with the canary and the cardinal! bird— | 


they were very attractive rooms indeed. 


The new physician was there—Dr. George Sterling— | 


and he asked me into the dispensary, ostensibly to see 
how nicely the institution was provided with medi- 
cines but really to inquire into the matter of Blanche's 
letter. ‘‘I did not think it sounded quite like you,” 
he said; ‘‘the spelling was a little shaky and the 
punctuation left much to be desired, but I was too cut 
up by its intelligence to be very critical.” 

George and I live in the Doolittle house, but we 
drive daily to the alms-house;;our hearts are in our 
work, and we are quite willing that Aunt Prisca’s pre- 
monition should be fulfilled: and it is possible that 
not only Aunt Prisca but all of us may yet die in the 
Poor-house. 


®Our Poung Folks. 


THE GOBLIN ANDIRONS. 
A THANKSGIVING STORY 
By AVERIC S. FRANCIS. 


HEY were 
so Harry thought as he lay on the rug before 
them and watched the firelight dance on the polished 


morning, particularly when half-a-dozepn aunts and 
cousins are staying in the house, and the time that 
had passed before Harry's father returned from the 
Doctor’s, the morving had pretty well slipped away 
before he joined the boys on the hill; and just as he 
was thinking bow jolly it all was the lunch-bell rang 
and Susan came to call him. 

Now, one of the aunts then staying at Harry's 
home was a very weak-minded aunt indeed, and 
wken Harry, luoch beiug over, begged to be allowed 
to coast down the bill a few times more this aunt 
aided and abetted him. His mother rather doubted 
the wisdom of this proceeding, but at length she said: 

“ Well, Harry, if Ll let you go out again for a little 
while, will you promise to come in the moment I send 
for you?” 

Of course be would; and, having been once more 
bundled up he again set forth. Dear me, how the 
time did fly! He and Tom Wheeler had just ar- 
ranged asplendid bob when that disagreeable Susan 


appeared and told Harry that his mother wanted him 


to come in righbtaway. Now, there is nothing dearer 


_ toa boy's heart thau a bob, and when Tom said to him, 


jumped on and went spinning down the bill. 


“Never mind, Harry, go down once more; hurry up 
and push off!’ he hesitated a moment and then 
But by 
the time he reached the bottom he began to wish that 
he had not gone down, and as be climbed slowly up 
again the sunshine seemed suddenly to bave faded 
away. Lam sorry to say, that this state of things 
made him rather cross, aud when the boys again stood 


on the top aud little Bob Skinner said, 


very curious andirons, certainly; and | 


brass. They had originally belonged to a great-uncle | 


of Harry's, an eccentric old gentleman who had him- 
self designed them and was very proud of his “ goblin 
andirons,” leaving them, at bis death, to his nephew 
asagift of great value. They were of brass; shining, 
gleaming brass. Two slender curved legs supported a 


“IT say, Harry, if you've got to go in won’t you lend 
me your sled for a while?” his indignation lighted on 
the poor little feliow’s bead. Harry was naturally a 
generous boy, and, being very proud of his sled, which 
was, by general consent, known as the fastest on the 
bill, he would usually have taken a good dea) of satis- 
faction in lending it, but just then he could not bear 
the thought that some one else would be the happier 
because he could not enjoy the fun. So regarding 


small Bob ecornfully be answered: “ Lend you my 


ball as large as one’s 2st; so far they were precisely | 


alike; but upon each of these balls was seated a gob- 
lin, brasa, like the rest, dressed in doublet and hose, 
with a long pointed cap and pointed shoes. Such a 
queer pair of figures as they were! and with the odd- 
est little faces imaginable. One of them, evidently 
quite a jolly goblin, with his legs twisted round under 
the ball, bis hands in bisa pockets and his head on one 
side, regarded the world with an expression of great 
good-nature. The other was unmistakably bad-tem- 
pered, for witb bis legs crossed and bis bands clasped 
around his knee he glared severely at the floor, look- 
ing very morose and sour. Harry stared at them un- 


til, in the gathering dusk and with the flickering fire- 


light playing over them, they seemed to move; and as 
a charred log fell asunder and the sparks went flying 
in all directions he sat up in a great hurry, for surely 
the good-natured goblio had actually stretched him- 
self and yawned. But no! for there he was, with his 
hands still in his pockets and his head on one side, 
looking straight at the carved leg of the table in 
the middle of the roem; and Harry, curling bimseelf 
up on the rug again, returned to his meditations. 


They were not very pleasant meditations if one could 


you sick again—and we have had enough of that, | 


| 
| 


judge from the expression of his face, for his forehead 
was knotted into a frown and his small mouth curved 
down at the corners in a very pathetic manner. For 
Harry was unhappy; considering what a very small 
boy be was, very upbappy. And this was the reason: 

He had been very sick indeed that autumn, and 
when he came down stairs for the first time tbe Doc- 
tor said to him: 

“ Now, Harry, my boy,if you will stay quietly in the 
house the greater part of the time for the next three 
or four weeks you will le as well as ever; but if you 
go out too soon and catch another cold we shall have 


haven't we?” 

Harry was so weak then that he cared very little 
whether he was to be allowed to go out or not; but as 
his strength came back he grew tired of staying in 
the house so mucb of the time. He would stand at the 
window and watch the other children playing and 
sometimes a great tear would gather in one of his big 
brown eyes and roll down his cheek, for, after all, 
there isn’t muohb satisfaction in watching other boys 
play while one is shut up inthe house. However, all 
things considered, Harry eubmitted to his fate witha 


sled, Bob Skinner? I just guess I won’t. You'd 
smash it all to pieces in five minutes! You don’t know 
how to steer a bit,’ and with this parting shot he 


| started for home. 


He pretended not to care at all when his mother said 
she was very sorry that be had not kept his promise 


and come in just as soon as he was called, but marched 


straight up stairs to take off his things. On his way 
down again be pa-sed the door of the school-room. 
Hearing laugbter and talking inside he stopped and, 
curious to know what it was all about, tried to open 
the door. Finding it locked, and being in rather a 
pugnacious frame of mind, be thereupon proceeded 
to bang on the'door with his fists in a lively manner. 

In a moment it was opened, and cousin Jack, ap- 
pearing on the threshold, said, 

“Hullo, Harry! What's the matter?” 

want to come iu,”’ regpouded that young man. 

“ What for?’ asked Jack. 

*“"Cause I do,’ was all the explanation Harry 
deigned to give. 

“Good reason that,’ said Jack, laughing, “but it 
won'tdo. Didn’t you see that placard on tbe door?” 
pointing to a piece of paper pinned up there with “* No 
Admittance” on it. 

“ What does it mean? demanded Harry, for the 
last word being a long one was too much for bim. 

“It means that you can’t come in,” answered Jack. 
“Something is goiag on in here that you mustn't 
know about until this evening, for it's going to be a 
surprise. Sotrot off, like a good boy. Why don't you 
go and play with Molly and Fred? They are iu your 
mothers room.’’ And 30 saying he shut the door and 
locked it again. 

Harry regarded the panels silently for a moment, 
and tben, doubling up his fists, began a vigorous tat- 
too upon them. This producing no result whatever 
he flually desisted, and, southiug his injured feelings 
by tearing down the placard, be marched down stairs 
and bestowed it upon the library fire where it blazed 
up brightly, making the brass golblius shive from 
head to foot. No further method of relieving his 
mind presenting itsIf he retired behind the wiudow 
curtains to meditate on his injuries, and, thence 
emerging as it grew darker, curled up before the fire. 
He had been wondering whether the boys had all go 1e 
home yet, und this leading him to observe how dark 
it wus rapidly growing, bad just muttered to bimself : 

“ Thaoksgiving Day's most over. I wish it was all 


| | 
| 
| 
‘ 


